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Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
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Che Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c:; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H Tuacxer, Superintendent. 

Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c., 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings ; 
Gothic and other patterns. 

C. Exits, Master-workman. 

Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 


by the Community. i 
S. Newnovse, Superintendent. 





Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O H. Mitter, C. Orns, Agents. 


an Assortment of our own 


Traveling=-Bags* 
selected stock. 


Manufacture, from carefully 
Merchants supplied. . 
J. Reynoups, 2? g oe 

Mrs. E. Wuirrierp, § Superintendents, 


Palme-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. ; 
Mus. A. C. Sxans, Superintendent. 


Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Harr, Miller. 
J ob-Printing : ‘most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the CrrcuLar Office. 
G. CampBeLt. 


Designing ‘and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larne, Oneida Association. 


Pavatas 


Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 


Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 








Putney Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, .... PUTNEY, VT. 


Wallinsford Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 
Traveling=-Bags 

Manufactured and for Sale. 

AR. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF Ti:# CIRCULAR, 








Addyvess, 
CONM™. 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 

Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N. Y. 

Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; (2d ard 3rd) of the 

Onera Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 

pas~Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

be Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 
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The Joy of Heaven. 

Christ, ‘for the joy that was set before 
him, endured the cross, despising the 
shame.’ It is interesting to inquire what 
the joy was that Christ had in view.— 
Though we may not know particulars, 
we can certainly get some general idea of! 
the nature of that joy. It seems that at 
the same time that he delighted in 
the will of his Father, so that it was his 
meat and his drink to do the work which 
had been given him he had also besides 
that the prospect of some great de- 
light to be the result of what he was 
doing. It was the anticipation and ap- 
preciation of some great joy that was to 
come as the consequence of his work, that 
propelled and sustained him—that gave 
him the moral power and perseverance to 
go on, or at least that codperated with 
the power of his inner life—so that 
he did not fail, and was not discouraged 
till he had set judgment in the earth, 
It is very clear that.the joy which was 
set before him must have been something 
over and above what he had had previous- 
ly. He wasa full partaker of the glories 
of the Godhead before he came into this 
world ; and when he was returning to his 
Father, he spoke of entering again into 
the glory which he had with the Father 
before the world was. But if that was all 
he had in view, he might have possessed 
it without coming into this world. He 
must therefore have had in view a joy ad- 
ditional to that—a great extension of his 
field of enjoyment, beyond what it was 
simply in his fellowship with the Father. 

It is not difficult, we think, to discover 
what was the object which filled his view. 
He says to his disciples, ‘I go to prepare a 
place for you ; and if 1 go to prepare a 
place for you, I will come again and receive 
you to myself, that where I am there ye 
may be also.” He prays that they may 
be with him and behold his glory, and 
that they may all he one—aml not only 
they, but those also who should believe 
on him through their word. His heart 
was set on surrounding himself with con- 
genial spirits—men and women that 
should be one with him and with each 
other, and should appreciate him. In 
his incarnation, and suffering, and work 
through the apostolic age, he was pre- 
paring a great company to be gathered 
about him for social fellowship. Any one 
who will study his character, his whole 
life, and the general turn of his teachings 
and precepts, will discover that Love was 
the summum bonum with him—that fel- 
lowship with other beings, in connection 
with the love of God, was the great ob- 
ject ot his heart. He had fellowship with 
the Father before ; and he sought in this 
world fellowship with an association of 
other beings, an extension of the fellow- 
ship he had with the Father, into the 
church. 

The fact that social fellowship was the 
joy. that he was seeking, is manifest in all 
his dealings with his disciples. We do 
not find him solicitous about their scien- 
tific education, or wishing them to bel 





great and wise, particularly, but his anxi- 
ety was that they should love one another. 
And his prayer for their unity was car- 
ried out to such completeness that Paul 
constantly spoke of the unity of believers 
see the figure of Christ’s body, affirm- 
ng that believers were members of his 
body, and as such were as completely one 
as the various members of a visible body. 
We may say that the joy that was set be- 
fore him was the formation of that 
body. 

The same idea is set forth in the 
glimpses afforded usin the book of Rev- 
elations of what was accomplished in the 
end, The proclamation comes forth 
there in one case, ‘The marriage of the 
Lamb is come, and his wife hath made 
herself ready ;’ and again’ it was said, 
‘Blessed are they which are called to the 
marrigae supper of the Lamb,’ Here 
we have the idea of social fellowship as 
the glory and joy that was then being 
consummated. Something was given to 
Christ that was equivalent to, or is fairly 
represented by, what a man receives 
when he takes his wife. And then we 
are informed who the Lamb’s wife was, 
The angel showed John the holy city, 
and called it the Lamb’s wife. It was a 
great spiritual association—the same 
thing as Christ’s body, the church. 

There are many ideas in circulation, 
as to what the joys of heaven are. The 
most popular conception is, that in heaven 
people know every thing, and can have 
opportunity to study all the secrets of the 
universe.. This is the philosophical idea. 
Another conception of heaven is, that it is 
like a conference meeting, and full of 
psalm-singing. This is the religious idea 
But the view that we have just traced out 
ina summary way, gives us an idea of the 
joys of heaven somewhat different from 
either of them. It is not a place of psalm- 
singing or a conference-meeting on the 
one hand, nor is it an observatory or phi- 
losophical studio, on the other. But it is 
a place of love——of beautiful harmony of 
society. John anticipated it in his de- 
sire for the church which he thus ex- 
presses; ‘That which we have seen and 
heard declare we unto you, that ye also 
may have fellowship with us; and truly 
our fellowship is with the Father, and his 
Son, Jesus Christ. . . . God islight, and 
in him is no darkness at all... . If we 
walk in the light as he is in the light 
we have fellowship [Gr. koinonia] one 
with another, [that is the blessing— 
Communism one with another,] and the 
blood of Jesus Christ his Son, cleanseth 
us from all sin,’ 

There is partial truth, we admit, in the 
view that the pleasure of heaven consists in 
worship : not however in the conference- 
meeting style, but in the affections being 
turned toward God, and radically toward 
him alone. In fact, all things in heaven, 
all ‘the doings of the church, are es- 
sentially worshiping God. But still the 
idea is clear and important, that the grand 
medium, or sphere, in which God is wor- 
shiped. is in social intercourse, in the 
enjoyment of family love; and this is on- 
ly saying that heaven: is a living embodi- 








ment of the law, ‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ That is the emp 
plan of heaven, ee Christ 
came not to destroy the law,"but to ful- 


fillit ; and this fulfillment was witnessed». 


in the identification of all believers with 
himself, so that they became his body. 
The marriage of the Lamb to the New 
Jerusalem, was simply carrying out to its 
fulfillment the idea announced in the law, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 

A clear view of this point is very im- 
portant. It is not important that we 
should be able to tell precisely how they 
live, or what the customs and forms of 
society are in heaven, but it is very im- 
portant that we should understand what 
the essence and core of their life is — 
And we are bold to say that there can be 
no mistake about the general principle, 
that social fellowship—koinonia—Com- 
munism, is the essence of the pleasures 
of heaven, Those, therefore, who desire 
to go to heaven, must put themselves in 
training to love their neighbor as them- 
selves, to make music in society, and live 
in peace and harmony. If we are bound 
for that world, which is truly a world of 
love, our business is to thoroughly under- 
stand the nature of love, and yield our- 
selves to its influence. 





Social Diseases--Old Maidism. 

We may conceive of our nervous sys- 
tem, or whatever it is which is the-vehi- 
cle and conductor of the spirit, as a solid 
substance ; and it may be compared to 
the steel of a magnet, while the spirit— 
the life that circulates in our system—is 
like the magnetism that circulates in the 
steel and constitutes it a magnet. Now, 
suppose that a magnet by disuse loses 
its magnetic quality, or its magnetism is 
reduced to a very small amount, so that 
it becomes simply apiece of steel. This 
illustrates the kind of process, we imagine, 
that takes place in the formation of an old 
maid. (By this term we mean to desig- 
nate not so much a class of persons as a 
species of character.) The nervous sys- 
tem, which properly is a vehicle and cir- 
culator of social life, by inaction ceases to 
be magnetic, or except to a very small 
degree ; it becomes like the stecl that 
has lost its attracting power, though like 
that it is still disposed to the magnetic 
quality. The old maid spirit is then a 
nervous disease. 

To vary the illustration, we know that 
organic substances, vegetables for in- 
stance, are not in a liye, growing con- 
dition, except as their solid part is per- 
vaded with fluids : as soon as the fluids 
cease ‘to circulate in the wood of a tree, 
it changes the quality of the solid part of 
it. The fluids are the life of the solids ; 
and as soon as the fluids are withdrawn, 
the solids themselves change their char- 
acter, the tree becomes a harder sub- 
stance. Dry wood is much harder than 
growing wood. So the nervous system 
becomes harder, more dry and timber- 
like, by the lack of the proper circulation 
of the magnetic fluids in it. That fact 





indicates itself in the person. We sel- 
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dom see an old-maid that is rotund and 
well conditioned. ‘There are doubtless 
such instances ; but old maids are gener- 
ally thin and sharp-favored, and have 
what the Phrenologists would call a spe- 
cial development of the nervous temper- 
“ament, | 

When a tree is dead, and the fluids 
cease to circulate, the timber becomes 
more compact and solid ; and the solidity 
that es isa fair illustration of ego- 
tism : mjunction takes place between 
the fibres of, the wood itself—they col- 
lapse, and ¢lose in one upon another, and 
become solid, And for certain purposes 
it is the more useful ; but for all purpo- 
ses of life and growth, this conjunction 
and cleaving of fibres one to another, is 
destruction, The only way for life and 
growth to go on, is for the fibres to be 
loosely compacted together, so that the 
life-fluid cun circulate freely. A living 
state is one in which the fibres are open 
to the flow of life distinct from self— 
When the pores are closed so as not to 
admit of this, it is a state of death. 

Fluids are the superior part of every 
combination. The great distinction be- 
tween spirit and matter, is the distinc- 
tion between a solid and a fluid. This 
distinction runs through the whole uni- 
verse. In the body flesh is a solid and 
blood isa fluid. Blood is the life, the 
all-important thing. The solids are only 
vehicles of that life. 
takes place when the solids that ought to 
be only vehicles prevail over the fluids, 
and do not serve, but undertake to rule. 

In the garden of Eden, Adam and Eve 
went through a change which brought 
about this disproportion between the solids 
end fluids, In the first place God made 
them of the dust of the ground which 
was a solid. He then breathed into 
them the breath of life, which was a 
fluid ; and as long as a proper proportion 
existed between the two elements, they 
lived harmoniously with themselves and 
with God and were not ashamed. But 
the moment an offence came in and the 
breath of life ceased to flow, they became 
pinched: up—an old-maidish spirit took 
possession of them. They became afraid 
of God and ashamed of themselves. 

The nervous department of man’s na- 
ture may properly be called the seat of 
individualism, while his spirit or life is a 
community element. The more individu- 
ality a person has, the less life—the less 
circulation there is of a community ele- 
ment. The nervous temperament is high- 
ly favorable to the development of the 
intellect ; but the fact that a man has a 
bright intellect, does not prove that he is 
a truly great man; it is’ on the contra- 
ry, an indication that his individuality 
is large. <A true estimate of greatness 
takes into account, the combination of 
the solids and fluids. A really great man 
is one who has large individuality, bal- 
anced by a large circulation of the com- 
munity life. Knowledge, by itself is on- 
ly an extension of a person’s individuality. 
It does not necessarily give him commu- 
nication with other life than his own ; 
and if that is so, one can see why ‘ know]- 
edge puffeth up’, The more we expand 
any given amount of life without in- 
creasing the quantity, the more puffed up 
it becomes ; it is like blowing up a soap- 
bubble. A person’s real power is increas- 
ed only by Zove—comumunication with 
other life than its own. 


A deadly process}. 
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Resurrrction Hope. 

The apostle Peter says that we are 
‘begotten again to a lively [living] hope, 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead.’ Resurrection is the underly- 
ing hope that bases all the believer’s ex- 
perience, and it is not the hope of some 
distant resurrection beyond the grave, 
but a diving hope, a present fact, that is 
brought to us by a perception of Christ’s 
victory. The same lifting power that 
raised him from the dead is still active, 
and as we place ourselves in the way of 
it, it bears us up. It is an irrepressible 
hope, buoyan; against all adversity, es- 
caping from under every pressure, ena- 
bling us to shake off the shackles of sin 
and habit, renewing health in body and 
soul, and vitalizing our social relations. 
Resurrection power is the same energy of 
salvation in soul and body, in the indi- 
vidual and in society. 
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w hich Stands First? 

The question of precedence of rights in the 
case of parents and children, we observe is up 
for discussion, and a city paper takes ground 
strongly in favor of the paramount interest of the 
juveniles. The doctrine put forth by some one, 
that ‘the happiness of parents is not to be subor. 
dinated to the welfare of the children,’ is denounc. 
ed as worthy of ‘intense loathing. Now it 
appears to us that so important a question as is 
involved in this proposition is hardly disposed of 
fairly by an ex cathedra decision of the kind given. 
It is not so obvious as the editor assumes, that 
the interest of parents is always to be sacrificed 
to the benefit of their offspring. The subject at 
least admits of debate. 

To our mind the evidence leans decidedly 
against his position. The common notion that 
children are the superior interest of a family—the 
allin all to which every other consideration must 
bend, is crue] and false. It is setting up the value 
of the fruit above the tree. It is precisely this 
false, inveried order of the affections which runs 
the life out first in propagation, and then in the 
downward demands of philoprogenitiveness, that 
constitutes the curse of the fall. Men and wo- 


men, instead of perfecting themselves for God, 
throw themselves away on their offspring. Each 
generation dies in producing its successor. We 


do not believe this is the true destiny of man- 
There need be no cenilict between the welfare of 
parents and children ; itis in fact identical, but it 
is secured to both only by recognizing their true 
order, which places the interest of parents in the 
primary position. 





The Test of Economy. 

The Tribune, in the following paragraph, phi- 
losophizes on the cause of failure of the many As- 
sociations that have been attempted in this coun- 
try within the last fifteen years: 

“ The great practical difficulty in these experi- 
ments has been to secure in the members a due 
sense of personal responsibility and a due vigilance 
for the common good. ‘The immediate spur of 
self-interest not being so directly felt as in the 
ordinary mode of life, and the needful amount of 
food and clothing being tolerably certain, the 
mass of the members have not been impelled to 
work so dilligently or to save so carefully as if 
everything depended on the toil and economy of 
the day, oras if an employer were overlooking 
them. Thus a shiftless and careless way of going 
on has too often grown upin the Association, 
and while a few have borne more than their fair 
share of the toil and care, others have borne less. 
This defect might perhaps be obviated by a more 
stringent system of compensating the services of 
the parties; but at the same time the truth is in- 
disputable that in an Association pinching econ- 
omy can less easily be practiced than in isolated 
life. Keep people apart, and they can bear pri- 
vation and want, if not with facility, without 
complaint ; but bring them into genial and nat- 
ural relations, and what before was luxury be- 
comes simply necessary. They require to be bet- 
ter fed and better housed, and to have much 
mere leisure for the social pleasures and ypor- 
tunities of culture put within their reach. Be- 
tween Association and poverty there is a natural 
contradiction; and we suspect that the former 
can never be completely realized uutil the progress 
of science, invention and industry has endowed 
society with an abundance of wealth of every kind 





such as we now scarcely imagine.” 
The idea which arrests our attention in the above 


a . . + sys * 
the ordinary society of civilization. 





is cunt...ned m the part ahah with italics, We 
grant that the statements there made, are in the 
main true ; that Association does require natural- 
ly many things in the style of living that are ac- 
counted luxuries, and are quite unattainable in 
the ordinary system of isolation. But this, which 
at first sight appears to argue against the practica- 
bility of Associatior, will be found on a little re- 
flection to be one of the strongest reasons in its 
favor. The increased breadth of hospitality, the 
refinement and extent of enjoyment that are the 
necessary accompaniments of Association, are in 
fact but so many proofs of its approach to a true 
life. Look at the analogy of facts in the case of 
civilization and barbarism. The savage, (to 
apply the argument of economy,) ‘can bear priva- 
tion and want, if not with facility, at least with- 
out complaint:’ he is accustomed to live precar- 
ously on roots and game, to house in a bark cabin, 
and sleep on the ground. Such ‘pinching econo- 
my’ is less practicable in a state of advanced civ- 
ilization. People require in that stage ‘to be 
better fed and housed, and to have more leisure 
for the social pleasures and opportunities of 
culture placed within their reach.’ Now, as it is 
no objection to civilization, but rather a high 
commendation that it introduces these comforts 
and luxuries in the place of the squalid ground- 
fare of the savage, by the same cule it is to the 
credit of Association, that it introduces a higher 
standard of necessaries in living than is seen in 
If heaven is 
the final standard, society is to be estimated ev- 
idently not by the amount of ‘pinching economy’ 
of which it is susceptible, but by qualities the 
most liberal of happiness. 

On the point of economy, however, in connec- 
tion with Association, the writer of the above 
glances at but one side of the subject. Something 
may be said on the other side. While it is true 
that ‘pinching economy,’ in the sense of depriva- 
tiom of good and useful things, is less congenial 
to Association than to isolation ; it is on the oth- 
er hand equally true that upon any given scale of 
life the actual economies realized by Association, 
are four-fold those attained in any other way.— 


Look at the saving of buildings, of fences, of fuel | , 
> 4 v 


of lights, of implements and animals, and the ad- 
vantages ofa combined library, home schools, &c., 
and the question of the comparative economy of 
the system as a whole, # set at rest. Associa- 
tion rejects the little economies that belong to in- 
dividualism, tending to meanness, ignorance, and 
degradation; but favors all the great economies 
growing out of union, and tending to the increase 
of general thrift and power. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


FROM EUROPE. 
The Pacific brings seven days later news from 
Europe. Nothing of much import has transpired 


of late; in fact, the items of news are mere 
straws, showing a slight movement of the waters, 
—nothing more. The Russians at Sebastopol 
continue to strengthen their lines: and the Allies 
have pushed forward their siege-works until 
those ‘in front of the Malakoff tower are ad- 
vanced so near the Russian lines that the cannon 
almost touch.’ It seems to be the intention of the 
Allies to maintain things in statu quo until they 
can collect and organize an overwhelming force 
for asuccessful assault. The French correspond- 
ent of the Tribune says that 70,000 men will 
have left France for the Crimea between July 1st 
and Sept. Ist. The energy of the government has 
inspired confidence. Preparations for an attack 
upon some of the Baltic ports was making,—-Swea- 
borg it is thought. 
SPAIN. 

Spain, it is asserted, has decided to give her 
formal adhesion to the Allied Powers, and to 
send to the Crimea 25,000 troops, which will be 
paid and outfitted by France and England. In 
consideration of this aid, Napoleon guarantees 
his support to Queen Isabella against any at- 
tempts upon her throne. Spain, heretofore one of 
the least tolerant and most Catholic countries, has 
got into a dispute with the Papal Court, in conse- 
quence of granting a greater freedom of religious 
opinion in that country, and of interfering with 
the possessions and revenues of the church.— 
The laws of Spain make it impossible for corpo- 
rations to hold real estate in perpetuity; this 
makes it necessary that the possessions of the 
Church should be sold. The government has also 
seen fit to tax the Church revenues. 

SANTA ANNA. 

Santa Anna left the City of Mexico on the 9th 
inst. with an escort of 2,500 men and signed his 
abdication at Perote. He embarked on the 17th 
at Vera Cruz for Havana. Two days after he 


left Mexico 700 or 800 of bisa escoit nine kill- 
ing cne or two of their officers. They then joined 
the insurgents. General Carro is Provisional Pres- 
ident of Mexico, and La Vega Commander-in-Chief 
of the army. All the state prisoners had been 
liberated. Disorder and fighting appear to haye 
taken a fresh start. 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 


—The Mormons seem destined to a 
limited period of growth in their present isolated 
and semi-independent position, even if left unmo- 
lested by the general Government. The follow- 
ing from the Country Gentleman, wil! show what 
sort of a country they have to grow in:—‘ The 
Salt Lake valley is but a cluster of oases ina 
desert. The surveying engineers of the United 
States Army, have reported that there are but 
four hundred square miles of arable Jand in all 
the Basin. This is in separate tracts, with inter- 
vals of deserts, and confined to the ‘streams of 
water that descend from the mountains. To be 
cultivated, the soil of Utah has to be subjected 
to artificial irrigation. Whatever the courage 
and industry of its inhabitants, the recurrence 
of famine, at longer or shorter intervals, seems 
inevitable.’ Though they have abundant resources 
for manufactures, yet they are as much hindered 
from expansion as in an agricultural point of 
view; their isolation forbids them exchanging 
fabrics for food. Their enemies, in view of these 
conditions and the present signs of a famine among 
them, are hoping to see the question of Mor- 
munism settle itself ere long. 





—There are in all India 25 missionary 
societies, with which are connected 450 missionar- 
ies, 50 native ministers, and 700 native cate- 
chists. There are 431 churches, and about 20,000 
church members; also, 120,000 nominal Christians. 
There are also 2,050 schools, with 80,000 chil- 
dren. The whole Bible has been translated in- 
to 10 languages; there are 25 printing establish- 
ments. The annual expense of the missions is 
about $920,000, and the annual contributions in 
India, for the support of missions, are about $120, 
000. In Ceylon there are 5 missionary societies, 
5 missionaries, 81 churches. 


—“A Massachusetts Manufacturer,’ 
writing from Springfield to the Post says, that 
many articles manufactured in Mass. are stamped 
as if made at the South. This is done at the re- 
quest of Southern dealers, that they may mislead 
home prejudices. 

—The receipts of the Papama Rail- 
road for six months ending with June last, were 
$495,464. The net revenue for 1855, it is thought 
will be $806,750. This road is forty-seven miles 
long, and cost $7,407,552. 

—It is stated that shells 36 inches in 
diameter and weighing upwards of a ton each, are 
now manufacturing in England for the use of the 
British artillery before Sebastopol. 


—From an ‘ Official statement’ by the 
Commissioners of Emigration, it appears that 
the emigrants are by no means such a beggarly 
class as they have been represented to be. Dur- 
ing the first seventeen days of August, eighteen 
emigrant ships have arrived in New York, bring- 
ing in all 4,170 passengers, having  collec- 
tively $293,469. or on an average of §67,97 per 
head. Taking this as a basis, the 319,223 emi- 
grants that landed at New York, in the year 
1854, must have brought $23,331,430 to aid 
them in the new world. 


—The population of New York City, 
according to the Census just completed, is 623 
248, making an increase in five years of 107,698. 
The Tribune is confident that, if the Census had 
been accurate, the gain would have been found 
much greater. 


—The latest improvement in telegraph- 
ing, isone, whereby two or more terminal stations 
can make simultaneous use of the same wire. Mr 
Moses G. Farmer, the improver, stated before the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, while in session at Providence, that ‘by 
a very simple combination and arrangement of the 
two systems of House and Morse, from two to twen- 
ty-eight messages might be in process of transmis- 
sion on the same wire at one and the same time.’ 
This he had proved by actual experiment on a 
circuit of several miles in length at Boston. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Tuesday, Aug. 28.—Rezeived a call from a la- 
dy, the daughter of a well-known philanthropist 
and millionaire in this county. She came to pur- 





chase ‘fruit, and was accompanied by a young 
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prother, two children, and a female friend. <A 
point of interest was the fact that she wore a 
short-dress in our own style. She said that 
though she did not profess to admire the costume, 
it was so convement she would wear no other. 
We expressed admiration of her independence, 
but she remarked that in thus defying fashion 
she was supported by the countenance of her 
father, or she did not know as she should have 
the courage to be so odd. There was a marked 
difference in her gait from that of most of our la- 
dy visitors: it was erect and clastic—not as if 
she was tired and dragged out. She seemed to 
be master of her motions, and made the tour of 
the grouyds with lightness and animation. La- 
dies in long dresses are apt to have a listless, 
sauntering air. This lady had on calfskin boots, 
(laced,) though she came with a fine equipage, 
driver, carriage, &c. The recent regulations of 
the Post Office Department for registering letters, 
though intended to secure greater safety, has 
worked badly at least in one instance. Indeed 
we have reason to question whether the system 
isnot practically a premium offered to roguery, 
since it clearly designates the letters in a mail 
which are supposed to be the most valuable, and 





‘saves the thief, if there is one in the case, the 
* trouble of making an indiscriminate haul to get 


his booty. A letter, enclosing sixty dollars, 
which was duly registered in the Post Office, at 
Lockport in this State, for the Association, a fort- 
night since, has failed to reach us. The deposit- 
ors of the letter wrote to the Post Master at Lock- 
port informing him of its non-receipt here, and 
he returned yesterday the following reply: 

Post Office, Lockport, N. Y. Aug. 27, 1855. 
Messrs Know es anp Hinps: 

The duplicate way bill, for letter No. 38, regis- 
tered in this office on the 10th inst., has not been 
returned. Immediately on receipt of yours of 16th 
inst., I wrote to the Post Masters at Oncida Lake, 
Oneida Castle and Oneida Depot, to all of which 
Thaye received answers:that the letter has not 
reached their office. I also notified the department 
of the failure. The letter was mailed in the way 
agent’s mail, and I think would not go into any 
office, but would be handed over from agent to 
agent until it reached Oneida. I presume the de- 
partment have or will, direct the special agent to 
attend to the matter. Yours truly. Ae Te 

As the government does not hold itself re- 
sponsible for any misdeeds of its Post-office 
agents, and the only chance left is that it will 
ferret out the delinquency and restore to us the 
missing letter, (which if it succeeds we shall 
gladly acknowledge,) we have made up our 
We shall learn 
by it (and we may advise our friends) not to get 
letters containing valuable enclosures registered, 
In the case of large sums to be remitted by mail, 
the better way is not to send money, but procure 
a draft or certificate of deposite, of the nearest 
hafik. These cannot be easily appropriated even 
if they are stelen, by any except the person to 
whom they belong, and in case of miscarriage the 
bank will replace the missing draft or certificate 
In this way 2 draft of $800 
which was lost or stolen on its way tous from 
Northern Vermont, last spring, was replaced by 
the Burlington Bank, from whom the original was 
procured. Small sums may be sent by letter, as 
they seldom miscarry. 

Wednesday, Aug. 29.—We are now at work, 
all available hands, in deepening the mill dike.— 
Our work is in the midst ofmud, splash and spat- 
ter, but with a good organization and heartiness 
it goes off merrily. The distance to be dug is 
probably 80 or a hundred rods—the width of the 
dike is about twelve feet, and the depth of our 
present digging from twelve to sixteen inches.— 
The clay and mud of the bottom, are lifted with 
shovels into wheelbarrows standing on a raised 
platform from whence they are wheeled and emp- 
tied on the dike bank. Mr. K. in commencing the 
work called for volunteers who would enlist for 
the war; about forty names were given, a part as 
all-day workmen and a part offering for half a day 
till the work isdone. They were then distributed 
into groups of six, including the foreman, and 
with one of the older boys attached, to clear the 
barrows of which each group employs two.— 
Yesterday, the first day, the scene was a lively 
one; we had the incitement of music, and a lib- 
eral escort of all classes in marching to the field 
of action; about twelve rods of the work was 
accomplished. Though our appearance probably 
is not much different from that of a gang of 
irishmen working on the canal, we demonstrate 
satisfactorily to ourselves, that Paddy's work, mi- 
us the overseer and the hireling bond, and plus 
music, good manners, and social fellowship, is not 
4 Cespicable part of a varied destiny after all. 





Gastronomic.—Our room is in the vicinity of 
the fruit-cellar, What is the noise below in that 
secluded repository? Voices of the kitchen group 
are heard, and a rattling suund as if they were 
stirring stones ina pan. Let us go and see what 
this music 1s about. The door is locked, but ad- 
mittance is granted us. Ah, folks, you are going 
to surprise us with something new for supper.— 
There sat four or five of the kitcheners turning 
tin pails, back and forth, in tubs of broken ice. In 
the pails was a preparation like custard; milk, 
eggs, and sugar, according to the recipe for that 
dainty: but instead of being baked in an oven, 
it was freezing in a mixture of ice and salt. By 
constant turning, ic froze, not in a solid mass; 
but in grains like half-frozen milk or snow. The 
process took two or three hours. It was served 
in tumblers, and brought on the table after we 
had commenced eating, making a pleasant addi- 
tion, (partly because it was rare,) to our biscuit 
and butter. The production, we need not say, 
was the well known city-luxury, called ice-cream. 

We have seen lately in some of the papers a 
letter from a visitor at the North American Pha- 
lanx, which contained a specimen bill-of-fare for 
dinner in that Association. Some thirty dishes 
or articles of food were registered, consisting of a 
varicty of meats, vegetables, pastry, fruits, &c., 
with miscellaneous accompaniments, from which 
the members and guests may select what they 
like. expecting to be charged accordingly, as at a 
common restaurant. Our table usually would 
present quite a contrast. The same dishes are 
provided for all; and we come nearer following 
out an interpretation we have seen of. Christ’s 
saying to Martha when he saw her cumbered 
with much serving— But one thing is needful,’ 
that is, but one dish at a meal, as our interpreter 
understands it. What if we should set down 
our fare for the last three or four days by way 
of example? Here it is, as near as we can recol- 
lect :— 

Sunday, August 26.—Breakfast : crust coffee 
brown bread and butter; baked beans warmed 
over, cooked with milk and butter not with pork. 
Dinner: boiled chickens; toast in the gravy ; 
potatoes; stewed tomatoes ; butter omitted; ap- 
ples for desert. Supper: a truly sumptuous 
blackberry short-cake ; enough of it; nothing 
else on the table Sut water. Monday.—Chicken 
soup, with potatoes sliced in it; bread and 
butter; water as usual. Dinner: Baked fresh 
pork; potatoes ; onions; apples; bread and milk 
for those who wished. Milk is always provided 
for those who prefer it to pork, and in fact the 
latter has almost disappeared from our table.— 
Supper: Bread and milk ; baked apples, swect 
and sour; cheese. Tuesday.—Breakfast: Fried 
mush, or hasty pudding, done brown and crisp ; 
syrup; bread and butter. Dinner: Potatoes; 
squash; cucumbers ; bread; rice-pudding. Sup- 
per: Bread and butter; tomatoes, and apple-pie. 





Communism. 
Poet-dreams of scenes Elysian, 
IIopes of many a wistful vision, e 
See around us growing! 
Fruitful fields, and vineyard bowers, 
Blooming fruit-trees, pencilled flowers, 
Varied fragrance throwing ! 


And souls, more lovely in their blowing, 

Than sweetest roses round us growing; 
Dwell in that mansion Cear ; 

Content and thankful for their lot, 

To him who gives beyond their thought— 
Loving—live they there. 


Things of heaven e’er before us 
Earthly goods are showered o’er us, 
Rich as the warm sunlight ; 

No toil or care our labor knows, 
And ever Eden’s garden grows 
Nearer to our sight. 


Nature and science now unfold 
Mysteries and harmonies untold 

To our admiring view ; 
With all true hearts since earth began 
Study we God’s eternal plan, 

And work our part there too. 





Gratitude. 

Gratitude is not a thing that can be 
manufactured in a mechanical way—it is 
an inspiration, a growth. Not that the 
will has rothing to do with it, else why 
the exhortations in the New Testament, 
so often repeated—‘be ye thankful,’ ‘ in 








more,’ &c. Gratitude is the gift of God. 
It is in Christ ; he is its center and focus, 
as the sun is the center and focus of light 
and heat to the solar system. In a chilly 
autumnal day we can keep in the shade 
and expose ourselves to the bleak winds 
of the north, and we can dwell on the 
south side ef some break-wind and in the 
sunshine. It never should be forgotten 
that Christ alone is the dispenser of 
gratitude, Ifwe are in Christ, and Christ 
in us, how can it be otherwise than that 
gratitude shall possess our consciousness ? 
By recognising and confessing our uuion 
with Christ, then, I shall have found out 
the secret of cternal gratitude, and con- 
sequently of happiness. 

It is true that Christ, like the sun, as 
the dispenser of the light and warmth of 
gratitude, may be hid fiom my view, 
externally, for days together—wintry, 
tempest-clouds may intervene between 
us, but back of all and above all I know 
he is in my heart, the faithful and true, 
ever performing his daily revolutions, and 
holding me to himself by a law more safe 
and sure than the law of gravitation.— 
Then again the winds may cease to blow, 
and the clouds pass away, and Christ be 
revealed in the heavens, pouring forth 
rays of life, so as'to give me an almost 
oppressive sense of his goodness to all, 
and of his particular favors to me. Then 
is the time to be quiet, and not allow 
the flesh to get ahead of the spirit. 





In adversity or prosperity—in all cir- 
cumstances then, it is our function, our 
calling, it is in our very natures, as mem- 
bers of Christ, to forever give place to 
the spirit of gratitude, H. W. Bz 





Perfect in Love. 

I have had a long course of experience 
tending to clear me of egotism and self- 
ishness, to strengthen my faith, and en- 
large my heart, but have I yet been made 
perfect in love ? Have I got that char- 
ity which is the bond of perfectness— 
which is described by Paul as the crown- 
ing grace, the chief characteristic of the 
mature believer? What are the mani- 
festations of perfect love ? It suffereth 
long and is kind, envieth not, is not puff- 
ed up, seeketh not her own, is not casily 
provoked, thinketh no evil,- beareth ali 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things, never jaileth. 
This is perfection. Paul says, ‘ Put on 
charity, which is the bond of perfectness, 
&c. How shall I put iton? Is there 
any way but this—to believe that it is in 
me, in the constitution of my life ; be- 
cause the new man is in. me, and Christ 
is my life; and then to pray God to 
adapt my experience to develop it, so 
that it may become a matter of con- 
sciousness and active expression in me ? 
Try me, I will pray, on all these points, 
whether I will not envy, or be puffed up, 
or think evil—whether I will bear all 
things, hope all things, &e. I know that 
the process involves suffering, but every 
trial will result in electric sympathy with 
Christ, and I shall sound the depths of 
his righteousness. As much as I know 
of the goodness of God, I desire exceed- 
ingly to he made perfect in. thankfulness, 
so that no circumstances shall be able, 
to quench the flame of gratitude in my 
heart, or suggest an evil thought. Let 
me be tried then, so far as it is necessary 
to establish my heart in this state. Let 


every thing give thanks,’ ‘rejoice “— temptation be graduated to my 











strength ; but I long to know that there 
is nothing able to separate me from the 
love of God, or blind me to his goodness. 


ae 





An Occasion of Praise. 

As I looked out on the western skies a 
few evenings since, the dim crescent of 
the new moon met my view. It was but 
just above the horizon—its appearance 
very modest and unpretending ; but yet 
it had a striking effect upon my mind and 
awakened in me a lively sense of the good- 
ness of God. I have often admired thi 
power and wisdom which first put in mo- 
tion the heavenly bodies, and which sus- 
tains their regular and unceasing move- 
ments ; but I: never before had such 
sensations of pleasure and delight in 
view of that goodness which has set 2 
light in the firmanent to give light upon 
the earth in the absence of the sun.— 
As if inspired by the exhortation | 
read in a late Circular, that we should 
watch for new occasions for thankfulness 
and praise to God, I said to myself,‘ Here 
is a new occasion, that this most beauti- 
ful orb of night should be given us, with: 
all its waxings and wanings.’ 

As a sequel to my thoughts I am_ in- 
duced to copy Addison’s beautiful para- 
phrase of the 19th Psalm. Ii was famil- 
iar to readers of the last century ; but 
now I suspect is pretty much Jaid on the 
shelf : 

The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim: 

The unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's power display, 

And publishes to every land, 

The work of an Almighty hand 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up her wordrous tale, 
And, nightly, to the listening earth, 
Repeats the story of her birth: 

Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


What though, in solemn silénce, all 

Move round the dark terrestrial ball! 

What though nor real voice nor sound, 

Amid their radiant orbs be found! 

In reasvn’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

Yor ever singing as they shine, 

“The hand that made us is Divine.” 
Putney Commune. Pp. ON. 





Anecdotes of Rowiand Hill, 

While listening to the reading of a 
piece this morning in which the devil was 
represented as claiming all the best things 
of the world, i was reminded of.an an- 
ecdote of Rowland Hill. It appears that 
the dry tunes used in most of the church- 


es, did not exactly suit his lively turn of 


mind ; so getting up one Sunday he said 

‘I do not like to give the devil all the best 
tunes; let us sing a psalm to the tune of 
Nancy Dawson ;’ accordingly it was sung 
in good style. Another time, to get the 
attention of his sleepy hearers, he, with 
his powerful voice cried ‘Fire! fire!’ which 
awoke all and filled them with consterna- 
tion ; some cried, Where sir? where? to 
which he replied, ‘In hell, for sleepy sin- 
ners, It need not be added that slee) 
had to leave for the rest of the sermoi. 
Another. singular mode of drawing his 
corgregation together is told of him; he 
promised to make known a great secret, 
that was to learn every one how to make 
a shoe in halfa minute ; the result was a 
large audience assembled desirous of be- 
coming shoemakers. According to prom- 


ise he arose, and holding up a boot, in one 
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hand, and a knife in the other, said, ‘I will 
be as good as my word, You see this is 
a boot,’—and with a draw of the knife, he 
severed the leg from the lower part, say- 
ing, ‘ Here is the shoe, made in less than 
half a minute ; now you will come to see 
any curiosity of this kind, but the all-im- 
portant matter, your soul’s eternal welfare, 
is treated as of less importance than a shoe.’ 
Putney Commune. C. E 





American Inventions in France. 


Tt is now an incontestible fact that the 
American Department of the great Exhibition 
will, by the great value ofthe few articles 
exhibited, secure for the country a highly hon- 
orable position in the final honors of the Exhibi- 
tion. A great proportion of these articles are 
unique, and therefore without competition, and 
their position in the great march of industria! 
progress is so evidently in the front rank that 
they cannot fail to make their mark on the 
minds of so appreciative a people as the 
French. Among the most prominent of these 
articles ray be enumerated the following: 
Morse’s Telegraph, to which the French 
have at last returned, with a complete axd 
frank acknowledgment that, both practically 
and economically, it is a better system than the 
modified system in use in both France and 
England up to this time ; the Reapers and 
Mowers of MeCormick, Manney and Wright, 
which are eausing a great sensation; the xul- 
eanized India-rubber of Goodyear, which is ac- 
tually producing a revolution in many branches 
of the manufaeturing industries of France; the 
Sewing Machines of Singer, Grover and Baker, 
and Seymour, which, after the Crown jewels at- 
tract larger crowds of people than any other 
object in the Exhibition; Colt’s Revolvers; 
Richmond’s machine for cutting thick iron for 
boilers and other purposes; the Life-boats of 
Thompson and others; the Congressional 
Weights and Measures ; the Daguerreotypes of 
Gurney and Meade ; the samples of Bank-note 
engraving ; the Artificial Teeth and specimens 
of dentistry ; the Charts of Lieut. Maury.-- 
Then there are two remarkable pianos, some 
beautiful stationary and oscillating engiwes, a 
section gf a mode] ship, a machine for cutiing 
clothes in quantity, apparatus for curing stam- 
mering, specimens of native ores, and other 
objects which possess merit, and are at- 
tracting a due share of attention. The Ameri- 
can Commissioners are about to publish a cata- 
logue of the American department in French, 
which will from a pamphlet of more than fifty 
pages, and whieh will be distributed gratwitous- 
ty in the Palace ‘building. 

A great trial of Reaping Machines has just 
‘taken place, in which the three American ma- 
chines mentioned above so far surpassed all 
the English and French machines on the ground 
that there was no contest of a character to ex- 
cite much interest, except between the three 
American machines. McCormick carried off 
the honors ef the day, and his agent McKenzie 
was cheered most loudly in all parts of the field 
wherever ‘he appeared with his Machine. he 
Prince Napoleon has orgered another trial for 
Tuesday next at La Trappes, to which all the 
Jurymen, the Commissioners, and other officers 
of the exhibition are invited, and which «vil be 
the trial on which the Jury will decide.— 
Already the wealthy farmers from all parts of 
the country are coming to Paris to see these 
machines. A more lively interest is taken in 
them than was anticipated, and no difficulty 
whatever will be experienced in their introdue- 
tion into general use.— Tribune. 





The Stranger’s Fare. 

The journalist at ‘Wallingford Commune in- 
troduces the following-episode: 

“We havea great many cails here from way- 
JSaring men end women; they are generally decent 
looking foreigners on the search for employment. 
They call for something to eat, which is always 
furnished liberally. There is something pleasing 
in thus giving food to the stranger ‘without mon- 
ey and without price,’ and not without the hope 
of sometimes thereby entertaining angels—or 
ministering to one of Christ's little ones. Com- 
munism will ere long make journeying a thousand 
times more pleasant than it is now by doing away 
with mercenary hotels, and substituting the gen- 
ial welcome of a home wherever we may chance 
to stop.” 

The apostle says, ‘ De not forgelful to entertain 
strangers for thereby some have-entertained an- 
gels unawares.’ It is good to stir ourselves up 
to remembrance on this subject. The tendency 
ef the common sentiment is to render us cold- 
hearted and repulsive towards strangers. The 
impositions of vagbants.have caused many .to adopt 


|itas a rule of morality almost to shut their 
| door on beggars. Compare the manners now-a- 
days with those of Abraham and Lot, wio did 
not wait for those who passed their door to so- 
licit their kindnesss, but offered it unasked, and 
compelled wayfarers to accept their hospitality. 
Have we fallen on such evil days that there is no 
pertinence in the exhortation we have quoted ? 
Many scem to think so. Imposters are much 
more feared, than angels hoped for. There isa 
chapter in ‘Jane Eyre, that exhibits the princi- 
ples of society on this subject pretty well. She 
describes her experience as a wandering outcast; 
and though it is an exaggerated picture, and one 
can have as little sympathy with her pride and 
distrust of human kindness, as with the cold- 
heartedness and cruelty she met, yet on the whole 
it is a good criticism of the morals and manners 
that prevail ; and its tendency is to make persons 








abjure the suspicion and reserve towards stran- 
gers, which they may have indulged, and stimu- 
late them to kind and hospitable feelings. As 
we are disposed to present it, it may be proper to 
make a little introduction. *Jane Eyre’ was an 
orphan, dependent on herself. She had a happy 
home in the situation of a governess, but from 
motives, the nature of which we need not be 
particular to explain, felt herself compeled to leave 
it secretly and forever. She separated herself as 
far from it as the few shillings she possessed 
would pay her fare, and then was set down upon 
the road in a strange country, several miles from 
any village. She slept in the heath the first night. 
The next day ‘want came to her pale and bare.’ 
She walked a weary way, and at last came where 
human life and human labor were near. After 
that she relates her experience as follows : 


Ahout two o’clock p. m. I entered the village. 
At the bottom of its one street, there was a little 
shop with some cakes of bread in the windows. 
T coveted a cake of bread. With that refresh- 
ment I could perhaps regain a degres of ener- 
ey; without it, it would be difficult to pruceed. 
The wish to have some strength and some vigor 
returned to me as soon as I was amoug my fellow- 
beings. I felt it would be degrading to faint with 
hunger on the causeway of ahamlet. Had I noth- 
ing about me I could offer in exchange for one’ of 
these rolls? 1 considered. I had a small silk 
handkerchief tied round my throat; I had my 
gloves. I could hardly tell how men and women 
in extremities of destitution proceeded. I did 
rot know whether either of these articles would 
be accepted; probably they would not; but f 
must try. 

I entered the shop: a woman was there. See- 
ing a respectably-dressed person, a lady as she 
supposed, she came forward with civility. How 
cou'd she serve me? I was seized with shame: 
my tongue would not utter the request I had pre- 
pared. I dared not offer her the half-worn gloves, 
the creased handkerchief; besides. I felt it would 
be absurd. I unly begged permission to sit down 
atnoment, as I was tired. Disappoimted in the 
expectation of a cugtomer, she coolly acceded to 
my request. She pointed to a seat; I sunk into 
it. I felt sorely urged to weep; but conscivus 
how unseasonable such a manifestation would be, 
I restrained it. Soon JI asked her ‘if there were 
any dress-maker or plain-work woman in the 
village?’ 

‘Yes two or three. Quite as many as thdge 
was employment for.’ 

I reflected. Iwas driven to the point now.— 
I was brought face to face with necessity. J stood 
in the position of one without a resource; with- 
out a friend; «without a coin. I must’ do some- 
thing, What? I must apply somewhcere.— 
Where? 

‘Did she know of any place in the neighbor- 
hood where a servant was wanted ?? 

‘Nay; she couldn’t say.’ 

‘What was the chief trade in this place ?’— 
What did most of the people do?’ 

‘Some were farm laborers ; a good deal worked 
at Mr. Oliver's needle factory, and at the foun- 
dry.’ 

‘Did Mr. Oliver employ women ?? 

ef Nay ; 1t was men’s work.’ 

‘And what do the women do ? 

‘Tknaw n’t,? was the answer. ‘Some does 
one thing, and some another. Poor folk mun 
get on as ‘they can.’ 

She seemed to be tired of my questions ; and 
indeed, what claim had:I to importune her? A 
neighbor or two came in; my chair was evident- 
ly wanted. I took leave. 

I passed up the street, looking as I went at all 
the houses to the right hand and to the left; but 
I could discover no pretext, nor see an induce- 
ment toventer any. I:rambled rouud the hamlet, 
going sometimes to a little distance and returning 
again, for an hour or more. Much exhausted, and 
suffering greatly now for want of food, I turned 
aside into.a lane.and set down under the hedge. 
Ere many minutes had elapsed, I was again on my 
feet, however, and again searching something—a 
resource, or at least an informant. A pretty lit- 
tle house stood at the top of the ane, with a gar- 
den before it, exquisitely neat, and_ brilliantly 
blooming. I stopped at it. What business had 
I to approach the white door, or touch the glit- 
tering knocker? In what way could it possibly 
be the interest.of the inhabitants of that dwell- 





ing to serve.me? Yet I drew near andi > 
A mild-looking, cleanly-attired young 4 





opened the door. In such a voice as might be 
expected froma hopeless heart and fainting frame 
—a voice wretchedly low and faltering—I asked 
if a servant was wanted here ? 

‘No.’ said she; ‘we do not keep a servant.’ 

_ *Can you tell me where I could get employ- 
ment of any kind,’ I continued. ‘I am a stranger 
without acquaintance, in this place. I want some 
work; no matter what.’ 

But it was not her busines to think for me, or 
to seck a place for me: besides in her eyes how 
doubtful must have appeared my charaeter, posi- 
tion, tale. She shook her head, she ‘ was sorry 
she could give me no information,’ and the white 
door closed, quite gently and civily; but it shut 
me out. If she had held it open a little longer, I 
believe I should have begged a piece of bread; 
for I was now brought low. 

I could not bear to return to the sordid village, 
where, besides, no prospect of aid was visible.— 
I should have longed rather to deviate to a wood 
I saw not far off, which appeared, in its thick 
shade, to offer inviting shelter; but I was so sick, 
so weak, so knawed with nature’s cravings, in- 
stinct kept me roaming round abodes where there 
was a chance of food. Solitude would be no soli- 
tude—rest no rest—while the vulture hunger, 
thus sunk beak and talons in my side, 

I drew near houses; I left them, and came 
back again I wandered away; always repelled by 
the consciousness of having no claim to ask—no 
right to expect interest in my isolated lot. Mean- 
time, the afternoon advanced, while I thus wan- 
dered about like a lost and starving dog. * * 

Once more I took off my handkerchief—once 
more I thought of the cakes of bread in the little 
shop. Oh, but for a crust! for but one mouthful 
to allay the pang of famine! Instinctively I 
turned my face again to the village ; I found the 
shop again, and I wentin; and though others 
were there besides the woman, I ventured the re- 
quest, ‘ Would she give me a roll for this hand- 
kerchief? 

She looked at me with evident suspicion : ‘ Nay, 
she never sold stuff i’ that way.’ 

Almost desperate, I asked for half a cake; she 
again refused. ‘How could she tell where I had 
got the handkerchief, she said. 

‘ Would she take my gloves ? 

‘No; what could she do with them. 

* : se A little before dark. I 
passed a farmhouse, at the open door of which 
the farmer was sitting eating his supper of bread 
and cheese; I stopped and said :— 

‘Will you give me a piece of bread? for I am 
very hungry.” He cast on me a glance of sur- 
prize ; but without answering, he cut a thick 
slice from his loaf, and gave it tome. I imagine 
he did not think I was a beggar, but only an ec- 
centric sort of a lady who had taken a fancy to 
his brown loaf. As soon as I was out of sight of 
his house [ sat down and ate it. 

[ could not hope to get a lodging under a roof 
and sought it in the woodI have before alluded 
to. But my night was wretched my rest broken; 
the ground was damp, the air cold; besides intru- 
ders passed near me more than once, and I had 
again and again to change my quarters; no sense 
of safety or tranquility befriended me. Toward 
morning it rained; the whole of the following day 
was wet. Do not ask me, reader, to give a mi- 
nute account of that day; as before, I sought 
work ; as before I was repulsed; as before I starv- 
ed; but once did food pass my lips. At the door 
of a cottage I saw a little girl about to throw a 
mess of cold porridge into a pig-trough. ‘ Will 
you give me that?’ T asked. 

She stared at me. ‘Mother!’ she exclaimed ; 
‘there is a woman wants me to give her these 
porridge.’ 

‘ Well, lass,’ replied a voice within, ‘give it her 
if she’s a beggar. ‘T’ pig doesn’t want it.’ 

The girl empticd the stiffened mold into my 
hand, and I devoured it ravenously. 

As the wet twilight deepened, I stopped in.a 
solitary bridle-path, which I had been pursuing 
an hour or more. 

*My strength is quite failing me,’ I said in 
soliloquy. ‘I feel I cannot go much farther.— 
Shall I be an outcast again this night? While 
the rain descends so, must I lay my head on the 
cold, drenched ground ? I fear I cannot do other- 
wise; for who will receive me? But it will be 
very dreadful ; with this feeling of hunger, faint- 
uess, chill, and this sense of desolation—this to- 
tal prostration of hope. In all likelihood, though, 
I should die before morning. And why can not I 
reconcile myself to the prospect of death? Why 
do I struggle to retain a valueless life? Because 
I know or believe, ‘Mr Rochester is still living; 
and then, to die of want and cold, is a fate to 
which nature caunot submit passively. Oh, Provi- 
dence! sustain mea little longer! Aid—direct 
me 1p * * * * * 

[She wanders from the village, choosing to die 
in the moor-land, rather than in the street.— 
When almost exhausted with more dreary wander- 
ing, she sees a light and drags her fainting limbs 
toward it. It proceeded from a room in a cottage, 
and she came near enough to see its inmates, 
who were two young ladies and their ancient 
nurse, She is encouraged by their gentle locks 
to knock at the door: 


Hannah [ the nurse] opened. 

‘What do you want? she inquired, in a voice 
of surprise, as she surveyed me by the light of 
the candle she held. 

‘May I speak to your mistresses ?’ I said. 

‘You had better tell me what you have to say 
to them. Where do you come from ?’ 

‘T am a stranger.’ 
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‘I want a night’s shelter in an outhouse, or ap 
where, and a morsel of bread to eat.’ 

Distrust, the very feeling 1 dreaded, appeareg 
in Hannah’s face. ‘Tllgive you a piece of breag: 
she said, after a pause; ‘but we can’t take ing 
vagrant to lodge; it isn’t hkely.’ 

*Do let me speak to your mistresses ?’ 

‘No; notI. Whatcan they do for you? Yoy 
should not be roving about now; it looks very jj), 

‘ But where shall I go, if you drive me away? 
What shall I do ?’ ; 

‘Oh, I'll warrant you know where to go, ang 
what to do. Mind you don’t do wrong, that’s qlj, 
Here 1s a penny; now go.’ 

‘A penny can not feed me, and I have jo 
strength to go farther. Don’t shut the door—o} 
don’t, for God’s sake!’ 

‘I must—the rain 1s driving in.’ 

‘Tell the young ladies—let me see them ? 

‘Indeed I will not. You are not what yoy 
ought to be, or you wonld not make such a noise 
Move off! 

‘But I must die if I am turned away.’ 

‘Not you. I’m feared you have some ill plan 
agate, that bring you about folk’s houses at this 
time o’ night. If you’ve any followers—housge. 
breakers, or sich like—any where near, you may 
tell them we are not by ourselves in the house, 
We have a gentleman, and dogs, and guns; 
Here the honest, but inflexible servant, clapped 
the door too, and bolted it within. 

That was the climax. A pang of exquisite 
fering—a throe of true dispair—rent and heay@ 
my heart. Worn out, indeed, I was; not ano 
step could I stir. I sunk on the wet door-step; 
I groaned—I rung my hands—I wept in utter 
anguish. Oh, this specter of death! Oh, this 
last hour, approaching in such horror! Alas! 
this isolation—this banishment from my kind! 
Not only the anchor of hope, but the footing of 
fortitude, was gone-~at least, for a moment; 
but the last I soon endeavored to regain. 

‘Ican but die,’ I said. ‘and I believe in God, 
Let me try to wait His will in silence.’ 

These words I not only thought, but uttered; 
and thrusting back all my misery into my heart, 
I made an effort to compel it to remain, there 
dumb and still. 

‘ All men must die,’ said a voice, quite close at 
hand; but al! are not condemned to meet a lin- 
gering and premature doom, such as yours would 
be if you perished here of want.’ 

‘Who or what speaks?" I asked terrified at 
the unexpected sound, and incapable now of de- 
riving from any occurrence a hope of aid. A form 
was near—-what form, the pitch-dark night and 
my enfeebled vision prevented me from disti 
guishing. With a loud long, knock, the new ¢ 
er appealed to the door, 

‘Is it you, Mr. St. John? cried Hannah. 


‘Yes—yes ; open quickly.’ 
‘Well, how wet and cold .you must be, sucha 
wild night as it is! Come in-—your sisters are 
quite uneasy about you, and I believe there are 
bad folks about. There has been a beggar- woman, 
I declare she is not gone yet—!aid down th 
Get up—for shai.e! Move off, I say! 
‘Hush, Hannah! I have a word to say to 
woman. You have done your duty in exeluding, 
now let me do mine in admitting her. I was near 
and listened to both you and her. I think this is 
a peculiar case. I must, at least, examine into it. 
Young woman rise and pass before me into the 
house.’ ' 
[Here at last she found comfort and succor.] 
A New Frurt.—P. S. Beers, of Southville, 
Litchfield County, Coun., has presented w 
with a specimen of a new fruit—-that is, we pre- 
sume, new to many of our readers—-which he 
calls ‘ Ground Cherries ;’ others call them ‘ In- 
dian Apples.’ They look like the cherry to- 
mato of the yellow variety, or as some call 
them the ‘ Cuban Tomatocs’—-with this differ- 
ence: cach one of them is wrapped in a husk 
of delicate tissue, like paper, which protects 
the fruit, as the husk is nearly closed at the 
apex, and the folds of the husk are pentagonal. 
The skin and meat of the fruit appears exactly 
like the tomato which it represents, but the 





worth the attention of all gardeners and fruit- 
growers, nnd will add one more to our variety 
of cultivated edible fruits, as it is easily grown 
and improves by cultivation. The plant is an- 
nual, and tender as the tomato vine, and not 
uncommon in New England.—— Tribune. 
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Co Correspondents. 

W. D. H., Ti.—We cannot make much answer to you 
proposition other than we have already given in the Circular, 
to persons similarly situated. We have no light to moveil 
the matter of establishing a new Community at present. 4 
you have, go ahead. 

R. M. B., 1l.—We send you a few copies of the Circular by 
which you will be ableto judge wkat other publications you 
may want. 

J. W. G., lowa,— Entangling alliances.’ Good. 

M. G., Ohio.—Paul’s discernment of character was founded 
in a deeper science than Phrenology : it was a spiritual attai- 
ment, and as such ii is evidently accessible to believers now. 
Se ____—e 
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‘ What is your business here at this hour ? 


Tanney, T. Graham, 











